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The Netherlands 


The Kingdom of the Netherlands is one of the 
smallest countries in Europe, yet it is one of the most 
densely populated in the world. Nearly 10 million 
people are crowded into its 12,868 square miles. It lies 
athwart the North European Plain, ringed by great 
industrial powers—Belgium and France to the south- 
west and Germany to the east. Across the North Sea 
lies Great Britain, and London is only 200 miles from 
Rotterdam. Three large rivers reach the sea in the 
Netherlands, the Schelde, the Maas, and, most im- 
portant of all, the Rhine, the greatest navigable river 
in Western Europe. Much of the commerce of its 
neighbors passes through the Netherlands, and from 
the dawn of its independent existence it has been one 
of the world’s chief commercial states. 

Four hundred years ago the Low Countries con- 
sisted of separate duchies and counties, which by a 
series of judicious marriages, skillful alliances, and 
calculated aggressions had been gathered into the 
hands of the Dukes of Burgundy. From the Burgun- 
dian house they passed to the Hapsburgs, and thus to 
the King of Spain. They were jealous of their individ- 
ual rights and privileges, suspicious of one another, 
and distrustful of the autocratic policy of Spain. 

Pressed too far, they revolted, and in go years of 
almost continuous war, from 1572 to 1609, they estab- 
lished their political independence and first tasted the 
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fruits of political unity. In this war “the Dutch nation 
was born, coherent, and distinct from other national 
units. It was born because, during the second half of 
the 16th century, a state came into existence, within 
whose territory men lived and strove together, and 
shared experiences so crowded and so intense that 
they found themselves overnight where it had taken 
the people of other national states centuries to 
arrive.” * 

But the southern parts of the Spanish possessions 
eventually were reconquered by the mercenaries of 
Spain, and remained under Spanish, then Austrian, 
and finally French control until 1814. Reunited to 
the Netherlands for 17 years, the southern provinces 
could not be grafted onto the Dutch state, from which 
they had been separated for more than two centuries, 
and in 1831 they became the Kingdom of Belgium. 

The boundary between the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium separates similar countrysides and peoples. It 
was, with certain modifications, the line along which 
fighting ceased at the truce of 1609, and it is as arbi- 
trary as such an origin would suggest. It cuts off the 
Belgian port of Antwerp from the sea; it sends a long 
finger, the province of Limburg, southward between 
Belgium and Germany. It has been the source of end- 
less irritation between the two countries. 


* G. J. Renier, The Dutch Nation, p. 10. 
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‘The Dutch struggle for independence from Spain 
is one of the most familiar sagas of European history. 
But longer and more exacting has been the struggle 
against Nature. Almost half the country has been won 
by man from marsh and lake and from the sea. The 
Dutch have to defend their conquest, and periodic 
floods, of which that of February 1, 1953, is the most 
recent though by no means the most disastrous, serve 
to show how precarious is their margin of victory. 

The east and south of the Netherlands are made up 
of low plateaus of sand and gravel, which yield only a 
poor soil. They were formed during the glacial 
period, in part by the deposition of morainic material 
by the ice sheets, in part by the rivers that flowed 
laden with débris from the melting ice. These sandy 
plateaus are separated by the great rivers and their 
tributaries, which have formed broad valleys, floored 
with alluvial clays. 

To the west of the region of low plateaus and river 
valleys the rivers have built a complex delta outward 
into the shallow North Sea. Clays deposited both by 
the rivers and by the sea formed low islands, almost 
awash, their shape continuously changed by the play 
of wind and wae. Marsh formed where the water was 
fresh enough, and on the exposed western sides of the 
islands the west winds built up lines of massive sand 
dunes, which today rise like a chain of hills from the 
level fields of Holland. It was in this maze of islands 
and shifting channels that the ancestors of the Dutch 
made their precarious abode. 

These men protected themselves against the sea by 
building their settlements on low artificial mounds, 
or terpen. More than a thousand years ago they began 
to enclose their damp fields with artificial banks, 
which kept out the water and allowed the land inside 
to be improved. The islands were broadened as the 
dikes were extended, adding fresh land at the expense 
of the waterways and the marsh. This process was not 
uninterrupted. During the stormy years of the late 
Middle Ages, much hard-won land was lost, and on 
numberless other occasions the sea took back some 
part of what had been won from it. At the end of 
January, 1953, an unusual combination of circum- 
stances—high spring tides, low atmospheric pressure, 
and onshore winds—led to the breaching of the dikes 
in Zeeland. More than 400,000 acres of land was inun- 
dated, and 1,500 people were drowned. 

Almost half of the Netherlands is protected by 
dikes. Rivers flow above the level of the fields, and 
water is lifted to them by pumps to enable it to dis- 


charge to the sea. The drainage of these low-lying 
polders was made possible by the windmill. From the 
late Middle Ages on, many hundreds of windmills 
were built to lift the water from the fields to the 
canals, and from the canals to the rivers. Hundreds 
remain, adding color to the landscape, as their great 
arms turn slowly in the breeze. But few of them lift 
water today; they have been replaced by the less 
romantic machines that run on oil or gas and work 
unobtrusively whether the wind blows or not. 

The reclamation of land went on through the nine- 
teenth century, with the winning of the great Beem- 
ster and Haarlem polders, and, in the twentieth, the 
most ambitious project of all—the reclamation of the 
Zuider Zee. In 1929 the great dam across the entrance 
to the Zuider Zee was completed, and since that date 
two large polders have been added to the cultivated 
area of the Netherlands. Within a few years the 
greater part of the Zuider Zee may become agricul- 
tural land. 

Most of the polders are used as meadow. The soil 
is generally heavy, and the water table is too near the 
surface for the successful cultivation of crops. Fur- 
thermore, in some of them the salt, left after their 
reclamation, has not been entirely removed. Some- 
times the salt water seeps through from the sea into 
the subsoil. In these areas dairy farming is of great 
importance. The Netherlands is famous for its butter 
and cheese, as the names of Gouda, Edam, and Alk- 
maar testify. 

Where, however, the soil is made lighter by the ad- 
mixture of silt or sand, crop cultivation is more 
profitable. Along the west coast, close to the belt of 
ancient dunes, sand has been blown in over the clay 
and peat, which has raised the level of the surface and 
made the soil easier to work. Here are grown not only 
the tulips and other flowers that give such a blaze of 
color in spring, but also vegetables and fruit for the 
city markets. In the reclaimed Zuider Zee also the 
land is being brought under the plow. 

On the higher lands to the east and south the Dutch 
had not to struggle against water, but the thin soils 
formerly gave little return for their effort. Large areas 
have been afforested, chiefly with softwoods, and the 
introduction of chemical fertilizers has improved 
both crop and pasture land. Parts of the eastern 
Netherlands are today only a little less important 
than the polders for the raising of cattle. 

It is the rural scene that commonly impresses the 
traveler most, but only about a sixth of the employed 
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population actually works on the land. We are apt to 
forget that the Netherlands, like its neighbors, is pri- 
marily an industrial country. In the present century 
the Netherlands extension of one of the West German 
coalfields has been developed. The mines of Limburg 
are well equipped and are among the most efficient in 
Europe. Their output in 1952 was 12.5 million tons, 
about three-quarters of the domestic needs. The iron 
and steel industry is also recent. A small but efficient 
smelting and steel plant has been built at Velsen, 


close to the coast, which uses coal from Limburg and 
ore imported from Sweden. Its output in 1952 was 
almost half a million tons of steel, about a third of the 
country’s needs. 

The building of ships has been a major industry 
for many centuries, and today the Dutch concentrate 
on certain specialized craft such as tugs and tankers. 
Textiles are woven in the small towns of the east and 
south; leather goods and footwear are made on a large 
scale; and at Eindhoven are the factories of Philips, 
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manufacturers of electrical equipment. Clothing and 
chemicals, motorcars and bicycles, pottery, including 
the Delft “blue,” and paper, processed food, and rub- 
ber goods, are prominent among Dutch manufac- 
tures; and at Amsterdam is the highly skilled 
diamond-polishing industry, a prime earner of for- 
eign currency. 

In many industries the Netherlands is at a consider- 
able disadvantage. It offers too small a market to war- 
rant the establishment of several factory industries. 
For the manufacture of automobiles the country de- 
pends mainly on assembly plants at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, where foreign-made—American and Eng- 
lish—cars are put together. Other industries, such as 
shipbuilding and the making of electrical goods, are 
dependent on a large export trade. Manufacturing 
costs are high in some respects, owing to the poverty 
of fuel and timber and the lack of certain other raw 
materials such as iron ore. Dutch steel is relatively 
expensive, a fact that seriously inconveniences the 
shipbuilding industry. 

The Netherlands is heavily dependent on foreign 
trade, not only to market the products of its factories 
and make up the deficiencies in its resources, but also 
to import those foodstuffs which it cannot produce. 
The Dutch have a higher volume of foreign trade per 
head of population than any other European country 
except Belgium. 

But in addition to this trade in goods either pro- 
duced or consumed in the Netherlands, there is a very 
large transit trade. The Rhine is the foremost com- 
mercial highway of Western Germany, and the chief 
port of the Rhine is Rotterdam. Much of the German 
export of coal and most of the German import of 
iron ore and timber pass through Rotterdam, where 
they are transshipped from Rhine barge to seagoing 
freighter, or vice versa. Rotterdam is well equipped 
for the bulk handling of such goods. It has a strong 
competitor for the Rhineland trade in the Belgian 
port of Antwerp, but the river journey to Antwerp is 
longer than that to Rotterdam and, furthermore, is 
beset with navigational difficulties. A small part of the 
Rhine traffic passes through Amsterdam, but this also 
requires a lengthy journey through canals that are not 
as easily navigated as the broad Rhine. 

The port of Amsterdam is largely given over to the 
domestic trade of the Netherlands. It was formerly 
approached by way of the Zuider Zee, which offered a 
sheltered harbor in the days of the shallow-draft, sail- 
driven ships of the Dutch East Indies fleet. But the 


increasing size of ships and finally the closing of the 
Zuider Zee cut off this approach. In 1876 a canal was 
opened across the polders from Amsterdam to the sea. 
This, the North Sea Canal, has twice been enlarged 
and can now bear the largest vessels from the sea lock 
at Ijmuiden into the harbor of Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam is the constitutional capital and the 
largest city of the Netherlands, and one of the most 
beautiful in Europe. It grew up during the Middle 
Ages beside the dam built across the little river Am- 
stel. As it grew, a series of concentric canals were cut, 
encircling the ancient heart of the city. The canals 
remain, wide and placid, overhung by the avenues of 
trees and backed by the tall gabled houses of the 
merchants. 

Rotterdam, more cosmopolitan and outwardly less 
attractive than Amsterdam, was almost wholly de- 
stroyed by the Germans in May, 1940. Now a spacious 
and modern city is rising from the ruins of the old. 

The Hague, or ’s Gravenhage, is the third-largest 
city and the seat of the Dutch government. It grew up 
around the castle of the former Counts of Holland. 
All the other Dutch cities are much smaller than these 
three. Most have a unique charm, which derives 
partly from the canals that wind through them, partly 
from the red brick facades and gables of the houses, 
the carvings with which they are adorned, and the 
proud, baroque city halls and gothic churches. 
Utrecht, its tall cathedral tower overlooking modern 
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factories; Delft, where one can still recognize the 
scenes painted by Vermeer in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; Haarlem and Leyden——in all of these modern 
industrial growth has failed to obscure the ancient 
charm. But some cities are more frankly industrial: 
Tilburg, Eindhoven, Groningen, Nijmegen, and 
Arnhem, partly destroyed in the bitter fighting of 
September, 1944. 

The population of the Netherlands, with an annual 
increase of more than 150,000, is growing more rap- 
idly than that of any other west European country. 
The absorption of this population presents a serious 
problem; it is an essential factor in the present proj- 
ects for land reclamation, and it inspires the develop- 
ment of new industries and increases the stake the 
Netherlands already has in world trade. 

From the early years of the seventeenth century the 
Netherlands has been an imperial power. Former pos- 
sessions in South Africa and India have been lost, and 
Indonesia became independent in 1950, but the 
Netherlands still retains Surinam in South America 
(an important source of bauxite), islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea, and Netherlands New Guinea. The mother 
country’s trade with the empire has always been im- 
portant, stimulating its own merchant marine and 
giving the Netherlands a sizable share in the trade in 
tropical goods. Though Indonesia is now a republic, 
much of the East Indian trade remains in Dutch 
hands. 

The need of the Dutch for a wider market than 


their own small country has been met in part by the 
establishment of Benelux, an economic union of the 
Netherlands with Belgium and Luxembourg. The 
first phase in the creation of this union became effec- 
tive in 1948, but difficulties have been encountered, 
and the union is still not as complete as is intended. 
It would be strange indeed if such a widening of the 
markets of the three countries did not occasion some 
conflict of interests. But if the short-term difficulties 
can be overcome, there can be no doubt that the long- 
term results will benefit the economies of all three. 

The Netherlands also participates in the Schuman 
Plan for a common market for the raw materials and 
products of the iron and steel industries of Western 
Europe. In this way the country may secure some 
economies in the supply of materials for its heavy 
industries. 

Not only is the Netherlands in a vulnerable posi- 
tion economically, it is also exposed strategically. Too 
small for effective defense, the Netherlands is bor- 
dered by a Germany which it has no less reason than 
France to fear. But although a strong Germany may 
threaten political security, a prosperous Germany is 
essential to the economic well-being of the country. 
Notwithstanding the Germans’ savage destruction of 
Rotterdam, it was the business interests of this city 
that desired most to see the German Ruhr once again 
prosperous and the long barges swinging into the port 
to load their iron ore. 

Every day, in the streets of the fashionable city of 
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